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I  have  to  thank  you  and  this  association  for  a  great 
pleasure  and  privilege.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  with 
an  association  like  this.  It  is  much  more  than  a  pleasure;  it 
is  a  matter  of  true  and  of  no  small  interest.  The  formation 
of  these  associations  of  the  active  field- workers  in  life  insur¬ 
ance  would  be  of  significance  and  real  value  to  yourselves 
and  the  public  did  they  indicate  nothing  more  than  a  fellow 
craftsman’s  feeling  of  personal  interest  and  good  will  and  the 
desire  to  cultivate  and  enjoy  them.  Much  would  be  done  to 
secure  and  strengthen  integrity  of  action  through  the  kindly 
personal  bond,  and  to  remove  asperity  from  the  stress  of 
competition.  But  the  prosperity  of  these  associations  means 
not  only  the  amenities  of  your  business  life  and  living  it 

humanely ;  it  means  also  a  realization  by  you  of  the  dignity 
in  your  own  eyes  of  your  vocation,  and  your  purpose  to 
emphasize  it  to  the  world  by  formal  and  dignified  methods  of 
exhibition,  conservative  of  self-respect.  It  consolidates  the 
scattered  individuality  of  persons  and  of  their  work  into  an 
organized  whole,  transfers  them  from  the  category  of  the 
ephemeral  to  that  of  the  permanent ;  from  the  stage  of 

experiment  to  an  assured  position  in  the  established  social 
order  of  our  time.  It  is  the  formal  assertion  and  embodiment 
of  your  work  as  a  notable  and  worthy  factor  of  the  present 

social  organization.  It  also  signifies  that  your  work,  both  in 
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its  individual  and  its  common  aspects,  possesses  interests 
which  are  peculiar  to  itself  as  a  separate  business  and  social 
function,  derived  from  your  relations  to  the  companies  whose 
services  you  offer  and  represent,  and  still  more  from  your 
relations  to  the  public  to  which  those  services  are  offered,  for 
which  they  exist,  and  which  you  are  set  to  educate  to  a  true 
understanding-  and  appreciation  of  those  services. 

IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  THIS  LATTER  FACT 

comes  out  clear  and  striking  the  tremendous  responsibility 
attaching  to  your  work  in  that  to  which  specifically  you 
undertake  to  educate  the  public  as  its  true  and  highest 
good  in  the  services  possible  to  these  companies. 

I,  therefore,  have  ventured  to  think  that  it  might  be 
neither  uninteresting  nor  unprofitable,  at  this  time,  to  consider 
the  development  of  life  insurance  in  this  country,  both  his¬ 
torically  and,  with  due  caution  and  modesty,  prophetically  as  i 
well.  And  the  phase  of  development  I  wish  to  consider  is 
not  its  growth  in  figures  either  of  benefits  conferred  or  of 
undertakings  assumed,  great  and  impressive  as  all  these  are. 
These  are  commonly  used  as  proofs  of  success,  as  to  a  certain 
extent  they  assuredly  are ;  and  they  are  much .  used  as  a  1 
matter  of  persuasion  and  boasting.  But  the  very  magnitude 
of  this  development  in  figures,  the  enormous  debt  to  future 
mortality  which  these  companies  have  undertaken  and  are 
undertaking  to  pay,  its  enormous  cost  to  the  public,  and  the 
enormous  and  growing  dependence  of  the  public  on  it  for  the 
future  welfare  of  its  widows  and  orphans,  may  well  lead  us 
to  look  to  the  foundations  on  which  the  public  interest  in 
that  future  rests,  and  to  consider  rather  the  normal  and  fun¬ 
damental  conceptions  of  the  service  to  be  rendered  and  the 
appropriate  methods  of  its  rendering ;  and  to  test  thereby  the 
varying  and  even  conflicting  conceptions  of  what  life  insurance 
can  and  should  do,  and  the  methods  by  which  these  concep¬ 
tions  are  to  be  applied,  which  have  inspired  that  development 
and  laid  down  the  lines  of  its  varied  movement.  How  fai 
have  these  fundamental  conceptions  been  truly  conserved,  anc 
how  far  are  they  likely  to  be  conserved  in  the  future? 


WHAT  WE  CONSIDER 


is  the  past,  present,  and  probable  future  of  certain  principles 
inhering  in  the  scheme  of  life  insurance. 

Like  every  other  form  of  insurance,  life  insurance  is 
simply  an  agreement  to  pay  a  given  sum  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  certain  event.  The  event  is  the  end  of  the  money  earn¬ 
ing  or  producing  life ;  the  sum  insured  is  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  money  value  of  that  life  to  those  for  whom  it  earns 
or  produces.  The  persons  for  whom  it  earns  and  produces, 
and  who  are  therefore  dependent  on  it  and  stand  to  lose 
|  money  by  its  termination,  have  that  kind  and  degree  of 
interest  in  the  life  which  makes  it  legitimate  to  make  a  con¬ 
tract  of  indemnity  in  their  behalf  against  that  loss.  That  is 
the  interest  known  to  the  law  as  the  “insurable  interest,” 
which  the  law  protects,  and  which  distinguishes  contracts  for 
its  protection  from  mere  speculations  on  human  life  which 
the  law  forbids  as  dangerous  incentives  to  crime,  injurious  to 
public  morals,  and  contrary  to  public  policy. 

The  whole  framework  of  life  insurance  is  originally  con- 
i  structed  to  effect  this  simple,  .single  purpose :  to  protect  the 
l  person  or  persons,  the  family  or  the  creditor,  dependent  on 
’  the  money  earned  or  produced  by  a  certain  life,  from  the  loss 
1  of  money  which  they  must  suffer  when  that  life  ceases.  This 
is  its  one  possible  function.  The  elements  with  which  alone 
it  can  truly  and  properly  deal  are  the  money  value  of  the 
life,  the  dependence  of  some  one  upon  it,  the  risk  of  its  loss, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  absolute  protection  against 
that  loss.  These  simple  and  unchanging  and  unchangeable 
elements  of  legitimate  life  insurance  furnish  by  necessary  and 
instant  inference  the  law  of  its  legitimate  administration,  viz.: 

TO  FURNISH  THAT  PROTECTION, 

at  its  least  attainable  cost,  to  the  particular  persons  needing 
it,  with  the  utmost  security  as  to  the  protection  itself  and  as 
to  the  receipt  of  its  benefit  by  the  person  dependent  thereon 
by  preventing  its  possible  diversion  to  some  one  else. 
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When  life  insurance  was  first  introduced  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  the  conception  of  its  single  function  of  protection 
to  the  family  or  the  estate  was  clearly  and  definitely  held. 
The  forms  in  which  it  was  offered  were  framed  entirely 
upon  that  conception,  as  were  the  methods  of  administration. 
The  life  insurance  literature  of  the  early  days  dealt  with 
that  conception  in  its  simplicity  and  true  importance.  But, 
while  the  whole  idea  of  life  insurance  was  thoroughly  and 
simply  protective,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  handling 
their  business,  the  companies  in  the  early  days  had  regard 
mainly  to  the  business  as  a  whole,  and  had  very  little  con¬ 
ception  of  individual  relations  to  or  rights  in  the  common 
concern,  beyond  paying  premiums  and  receiving  certain  pay¬ 
ments  at  maturity.  The  relations  created  by  the  payment,  of 
a  level  premium  for  an  increasing  risk,  with  the  resulting 
reserve  producing  an  increasing  surplus,  had  not  been  fol¬ 
lowed  to  their  practical  conclusion.  Great  pains  were  taken 
to  charge  adequate  premiums  and  to  safely  maintain  ade¬ 
quate  reserves  according  to  their  assumptions.  But  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  one  had  contributed  to  the  reserve  over  and 
above  what  his  insurance  had  cost  so  far,  if  he  lapsed  his 
policy,  his  contributions  for  a  future  purpose  now  abandoned 
were  forfeited  to  the  company  and  went  to  swell  the  profit 
divided.  And  no  matter  how  much  surplus  interest  a  long 
accumulating  reserve  was  earning,  or  what  the  difference  of 
margin  or  loading  on  premiums  paid  on  different  classes  of 
policies,  the  surplus  was  divided  among  all  by  an  equal  per¬ 
centage  on  their  premiums,  regardless  of  their  unequal  con¬ 
tribution  thereto. 

THE  METHODS  OF  THOSE  DAYS 

failed  to  take  sufficient  practical  account  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  individual  cost  of  life  insurance 
to  a  company  for  each  member;  that  that  cost  varies  from 
year  to  year,  and  can  be  properly  adjusted  only  at  the  end 
of  each  year  by  such  a  division  of  surplus  as  deals  accurately 
with  the  yearly  individual  contributions  to  reserve  and  tc 
surplus.  It  failed  also  to  take  any  beneficial  account  of  the 


fact  that  the  contributions  to  reserve  are  all  over  and  above 
the  annual  cost  of  the  insurance  so  far,  and  are  further 
necessary  to  it  only  in  case  the  insurance  is  to  be  carried  on 
further;  and  that,  consequently,  if  the  insurance  lapses,  leav¬ 
ing  no  further-  responsibility  therefor,  the  company  has  no 
further  use  for  the  reserve  contributed  from  that  particular 
policy;  and  that,  therefore,  it  should  be  returned  to  the  con¬ 
tributor  by  being  made  to  enure  to  his  beneficiaries  through 
paid-up  insurance  for  what  this  reserve  will  buy. 

But  then  came  what,  I  believe,  has  been,  so  far,  the 
most  important  contribution  in  America  to  the  development 
and  correct  application  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
business:  the  full  recognition  and  a  more  scientific  and  equi¬ 
table  treatment  of  the  individual  relations,  arising  in  a  com¬ 
pany  by  reason  of  the  yearly  changing  cost  of  individual 
insurance,  and  the  adjustment  thereto  of  level  premiums. 

The  rate  at  which  men  die  increases  as  age  increases; 
the  risk  of  any  one  man’s  dying  in  each  year  increases  at 
that  rate;  the  cost  of  each  man’s  insurance  increases  in  each 
year  with  that  increased  risk. 

BUT  CHARGING  A  LEVEL  PREMIUM 

for  that  increasing  risk  and  cost,  the  company  must,  as  that 
risk  increases,  hold  such  an  increasing  sum  or  reserve  on  its 
account  that  the  reserve  subtracted  from  the  face  of  the 
policy  shall  leave  the  company’s  actual  hazard  on  the  policy 
only  such  as  the  level  premium  pays  for.  A  uniform  or 
level  premium  can  meet  an  increasing  cost  of  a  policy  for  a 
fixed  sum,  only  by  having  the  amount  actually  at  risk 
decreased  as  fast  as  the  cost  increases,  and  to  such  a  point 
that  the  level  premium  meets  that  cost  on  the  sum  actually 
at  risk.  It  is  the  function  of  the  reserve  held  against  each 
policy  to  so  reduce  year  by  year  the  amount  actually  risked 
thereon  by  the  company  below  the  face  of  the  policy,  that 
the  unchanging  premium  will  cover  the  yearly  increasing 
cost  of  the  diminishing  amount.  This  reserve  held  against 
any  policy  is,  or  should  be,  derived  from  the  premiums  paid 
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on  that  policy.  If  the  policy  ceases  the  function  of  the 
reserve  ceases;  and  it  is  no  longer  needed  by  the  company 
for  the  fulfillment  of  its  contracts,  and  is  therefore  properly 
returnable  to  its  contributor  in  full  paid-up  insurance  for 
whatever  amount  it  will  buy  as  a  single  premium.  The 
American  public  early  felt  the  extreme  hardship  and  in¬ 
justice  of  forfeiting  these  no  longer  needed  reserves  to  those 
no  longer  needing  them,  and  the  popularity  of  life  insurance 
was  greatly  prejudiced  thereby.  Then  came  the  recognition 
by  the  companies  of  the  facts  and  proprieties  of  the  case, 
and  they  vied  with  each  other  in  devising  policies  which 
should  do  equity  to  lapsing  members  by  non-forfeiture,  until 
the  contracts  of  some  companies  at  least  left  nothing  practi¬ 
cable  to  be  desired,  and  all  apparently  aimed  at  that  result. 

CONCURRENTLY  WITH  THIS  RECOGNITION 

of  individual  rights,  came  the  further  recognition  of  the  great 
variety  of  individual  contributions  to  surplus,  and  the  propriety 
of  returning  to  each  his  own  contribution.  An  analysis  of  the 
exact  sources  of  surplus  in  a  life  insurance  company  showed 
that  two  principal  elements  thereof  varied  greatly  as  to  the 
individual  policies  from  which  they  were  derived.  The  premi¬ 
ums  on  the  annual  life,  limited  premium  life,  and  on  endow¬ 
ment  policies  were  loaded  with  entirely  and  quite  widely  differ¬ 
ent  percentages  for  expenses.  The  saving  from  expenses  was 
a  correspondingly  different  percentage  in  each  class  of  policies; 
and  a  uniform  percentage  dividend  distributed  this  saving  in 
entirely  different  proportions  from  those  in  which  it  had  been 
contributed;  an  evident  crudity  and  injustice.  Still  more  diverse 
were  the  contributions  of  surplus  interest  over  the  assumed 
four  per  cent,  on  the  reserve:  the  small  reserve  on  a  new 
policy  producing  very  little  surplus  interest,  and  the  large 
reserve  on  an  old  policy  producing  a  great  deal.  Here  again 
the  uniform  percentage  dividend  was  crude  and  severely  unjust 
in  giving  to  a  recent  member  surplus  interest  which  his  few 
payments  had  not  earned,  by  taking  from  the  members  of  long 
standing  the  interest  produced  by  the  large  reserve  from  their 


many  payments.  The  difference  in  surplus  earned  by  different 
policies  was  often  as  much  as  forty  per  cent,  of  a  premium, 
or  even  more.  This  difference  the  uniform  percentage  dividend 
ignored  entirely,  to  the  increasing  prejudice  of  the  older  poli¬ 
cies.  This  gross  iniquity  the  “  contribution  plan  ”  of  dividends 
corrected  in  theory,  and  in  practice  so  far  as  it  has  been 
honestly  followed;  and  its  demonstration  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  and  creditable  phases  of  our  life  insurance  development. 

WHILE  CORRECTING  THE  ERRORS 

of  a  percentage  dividend  and  establishing  a  correct  method  of 
distributing  surplus,  this  plan,  in  establishing  its  own  correct¬ 
ness,  brought  out  in  a  new  and  clearer  light  the  great  fact 
that  each  policy  has  its  own  distinct,  individual  cost  to  the 
company,  which  cost  is  necessarily  the  proper  and  only  proper 
charge  to  its  holder,  and  the  further  fact  that  this  cost  changes 
year  by  year,  and  is  to  be  —  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
must  be  —  determined  year  by  year,  and  the  cost  for  each  year 
at  the  end  of  that  year,  so  that  at  the  end  of  each  year  the 
company  must  know  just  what  it  has  cost  to  carry  the  risk 
and  provide  the  reserve  on  each  living  member  out  of  his 
yearly  premium,  and  consequently  just  what  his  overpayment 
from  his  loaded  premium  and  the  surplus  interest  earned  on 
his  reserve  has  been  during  the  year,  and  what  is  therefore 
properly  returnable  to  him.  Following  these  facts,  annual 
dividends  became  the  common  practice,  and  when  these  were 
made  on  correct  principles  we  had  each  man  paying  in  each 
year  just  the  proper  and  true  individual  cost  of  his  policy  for 
that  year,  a  condition  than  which  nothing  more  equitable,  more 
entirely  in  accord  with  legitimate  life  insurance,  is  conceiv¬ 
able;  and  if  any  must  needs  lapse,  he  received  back  the  value 
of  his  reserve,  which  the  company  no  longer  needed. 

Those  were  truly  great  days  for  American  life  insurance. 
They  were  days  of  development  on  correct  lines;  a  develop¬ 
ment  by  the  thorough,  profound  demonstration  of  facts  and 
principles  that  can  never  change,  and  their  sufficient  exempli¬ 
fication  in  details  of  practical  administration. 
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THAT  WAS  A  TRUE  PROGRESS 

which  clearly  defined  each  principle  and  conserved  it  by 
giving  it  its  proper  practical  effect. 

Then  competition  rested  upon  the  assertion  of  superior 
strength,  superior  equity,  and  low  individual  cost  through 
large  dividends  yearly  adjusted.  Had  this  phase  of  develop¬ 
ment  continued  we  should  have  seen  the  efforts  of  managers 
directed  entirely  to  prudent,  careful  administration,  to  greater 
refinements  of  equity  and  just  dealing,  and  to  a  progressive 
economy,  attaining  a  constantly  increasing  success  in  giving 
pure  protection  at  low  cost. 

But  this  sort  of  competition  did  not  promise  rapid  growth 
or  brilliant  results  to  those  companies  that  had  not  won  a 
reputation  for  large  dividends,  and  had,  consequently,  to  buy 
business  at  a  cost  which  made  them  impossible.  Hence  came 
the  suggestion  of  the  plan  of  avoiding  such  difficult  competi¬ 
tion  by  altogether  avoiding  dividends  for  long  periods,  lumping 
the  results  and  including  in  them  the  principle  of  forfeitures 
which  had  been  so  elaborately  and  conclusively  condemned ; 
and  attempts  to  show  low  present  cost  were  abandoned  for 
flattering  estimates  of  deferred  profits,  deferring  '  also  the 
settlement  of  the  question  of  cost.  This  was  revolution  back¬ 
ward.  It  was  contrary  to  ideas  which  had  just  undergone 
abundant  and  luminous  discussion  and  had  become  clearly 
and  firmly  fixed  in  the  official  and  the  public  mind,  and  for  a 
long  time  made  way  slowly.  But  presently  came  a  decline  in 
the  rate  of  interest  which  seriously  impaired  the  surplus 
earning  ability  of  all  companies,  and  which  is,  unfortunately, 
still  ‘  progressing.  Dividends  had  to  be  cut.  The  annual  cost 
of  life  insurance  to  each  policy-holder  was,  and  now  is, 
thereby  materially  increased. 

THEN  CAME  A  CRISIS  IN  METHODS. 

How  would  managers  meet  the  situation?  Two  ways  were 
open :  one,  to  face  the  facts  frankly,  tell  them  plainly  to 
policy-holders  and  the  public,  and  educate  them  by  clear 
reason  to  a  contented  acceptance  of  the  new  scale  of  cost, 
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while  endeavoring,  at  the  same  time,  by  greater  prudence  and 
stricter  economy,  to  offset,  as  far  as  possible,  the  effect  of  the 
falling  rate  of  interest,  and  to  restore,  in  as  great  a  degree 
as  possible,  the  former  scale  of  lower  cost  and  higher  divi¬ 
dends  ;  the  other  was  to  follow  the  new  lead,  to  say  nothing 
of  changed  conditions,  abandon  present  and  yearly  dividends, 
let  the  yearly  cost  remain  undetermined,  postpone  all  divi¬ 
dends  for  long  periods  —  the  longer  the  period  the  more  paid 
for  getting  the  business  —  avoiding,  for  so  long  at  least,  all 
public  discussion  of  the  untoward  causes  which  made  such  a 
course  a  tempting  one  to  follow. 

The  first  course  involved  much  labor,  candor,  and  patience. 
The  second  was  undoubtedly  easiest  for  the  moment.  In 
place  of  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  reduced  dividends  and 
enhanced  cost,  it  offered  a  hopeful  estimate  of  postponed  divi¬ 
dends.  And  the  rapid  accumulations  of  long  undivided  sur¬ 
plus  allow  a  free  expenditure  for  business  without  any  present 
visible  effect  on  the  individual  cost  of  any  one’s  insurance, 
which  is  to  remain  long  unknown.  And  we  have  had  reason 
lately  to  think  that  some  companies  are  looking  at  the  surplus 
accumulating  for  these  postponed  dividends  as  a  possible  and 
very  useful  anchor  to  the  windward  in  case  a  fall  in  the  rate 
of  interest  below  four  per  cent,  should  come  to  threaten  a 
deficiency.  How  the  holders  of  policies  issued  under  such 
plans  would  relish  seeing  their  deferred  dividends  used  to 
make  up  the  deficiencies  of  a  failing  reserve,  is  a  question 
that  may  be  safely  left  to  their  own  determination. 


THERE  IS  NO  DOUBT  THIS  SURPLUS 

can  be  so  applied  if  the  managers  choose,  and  no  accounting 
can  be  had,  and  it  would  postpone  for  a  time,  only  to  aggra¬ 
vate  its  future  difficulties,  the  necessity  of  calculating  premi¬ 
ums  and  reserves  on  the  assumption  of  earning  a  lower  rate 
of  interest  than  four  per  cent.,  a  step  which  must  certainly 
come,  but  which  has  been  taken,  as  yet,  by  but  one  company. 

At  any  rate,  the  attractiveness  to  managers  of  this  kind 
of  business  prevails  for  the  present  to  an  almost  exclusive 
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degree.  A  majority  of  the  companies  use  some  form  of  de¬ 
ferred  dividend  scheme,  in  which  the  dividends  are  expected 
to  be  abnormally  large,  increased  from  special  sources,  by 
the  postponement.  Very  much  the  greater  portion  of  new 
business  is  being  written  upon  these  schemes.  Competition 
is  not  very  much  by  present  yearly  results,  showing  care, 
prudence,  and  economy;  but  by  estimates  of  far  future  re¬ 
sults,  of  special  advantages,  based  upon  forfeitures  more  or 
less  extensive. 

Time  fails  me  to  touch  upon  many  other  harmonious 
incidents,  or  at  least  accompaniments,  of  this  great  backward 
change;  and  I  must  come  to  the  final  phase  of  my  topic; 
what  for  the  future? 

Is  all  the  ground  which  was  so  laboriously  gained  in  the 
true  conception  of  the  function  of  life  insurance,  and  in  its 
adaptation  of  singularly  appropriate  methods  for  its  equitable 
and  economical  realization  and  responsible  administration, 
to  be  wholly  abandoned  forever  ?  Is  this  business  which 
assumes  charge  of  the  family’s  welfare  to  be  given  up  to  be 
prosecuted  by  estimates  at  least  partially  speculative  upon 
that  welfare,  by  an  illimitable  expense  account,  by  for¬ 
feitures  more  or  less  sweeping,  by  opening  the  door  to 
exploiting,  and  its  actual  cost  to  remain  undetermined  for 
nearly  a  generation  ?  The  will  of  man  is  strong,  and  ambi¬ 
tion  leads  to  mighty  efforts. 

THE  CUPIDITY  OF  MAN  IS  STRONG, 

and  great  figures  are  intellectually  and  morally  stunning. 
Ingenuity  is  fertile  under  such  stimuli.  But  that  which  is 
true  and  just  and  simple  and  unincumbered  is  alone  eternal, 
and  will  eternally  assert  itself  to  the  confusion  of  all  that  is 
sophistical  in  substance  and  temporary  and  evasive  in  method. 

And  these  things  are  and  will  remain  true  respecting 
life  insurance  as  a  public  service  in  this  country.  I  It  exists 
for  the  family;  it  takes  charge  of  the  future  of  4  American 
families  for  their  perfect  protection;  it  takes  that  charge  not 
to  tamper  with,  to  speculate  with,  and  perhaps  destroy  it, 
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but  to  absolutely  preserve  it  under  every  foreseen  contin¬ 
gency,  to  keep  a  heavenly  light  and  unity  in  every  stricken 
home,  and  to  build  sweet  and  strong  and  high  the  home 
life  and  social  order  of  this  Nation  that  has  cost  so  much  of 
blood,  so  many  struggles,  and  so  many  tears^/  It  can  not 
allow  injustice  to  a  single  one.  One  disappointed,  suffering 
widow;  one  pinched  and  ragged  orphan,  to  whom  its  benefit 
has  been  needlessly  or  from  whom  it  has  been  willingly 
taken  to  allure  others  to  a  scheme  of  gain,  outweighs  in  its 
just  and  merciful  eyes  the  splendor  of  millions  of  surplus 
won  from  such  takings.  It  has  its  true  equity  to  which 
each  family  is  entitled.  It  has  its  true  individual  cost  to 
which  each  insurer  is  entitled.  That  cost  depends,  and  al¬ 
ways  will  depend,  on  prudence,  honest  skill,  and  economy. 
That  cost,  it  is  of  public  and  individual  concern  yearly  to 
know. 

THESE  THINGS  BEING  UNALTERABLY  SET 

in  the  very  nature  and  substance  of  life  insurance,  must,  to 
the  last  particular,  dominate  any  permanently  prosperous 
development.  They  will  endure.  Their  vitality  will  insure 
ultimate  purification.  All  else  will  run  its  day,  spend  itself, 
and  disappear.  “  To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty.”  But  there 
comes  to  each  of  us,  in  his  sphere,  the  personal  question  of 
our  several  part  in  a  development  that  can  not  halt;  our 
share  in  which  we  can  not  avoid. 

There  is  set  before  us,  in  endless  multiplication,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  family;  the  tender  mother,  the  helpless  children,  whose 
earthly  future  hangs  on  a  life  whose  span  can  not  be  known, 
and  for  whose  constant  earnings  and  providence  there  is  no 
adequate  substitute.  For  them  the  father  labors  and  saves, 
both  in  hope  and  in  fear.  We  ask  him  to  put  into  our  hands 
his  now  inadequate  savings,  that  we  may  apply  thereto  the 
magic  of  average  and  interest,  and  have  instantly  and  con¬ 
stantly  realized  for  them,  as  an  immediate  and  substantial 
certainty,  the  total  results  of  a  possible  lifetime  of  labor  and 
saving.  We  ask  him  to  give  us  his  money  and  to  leave  his 
family  to  our  care  when  he  is  done.  He  is,  and  must  be, 


mainly  ignorant  of  our  methods.  They  are  unfortunately  in¬ 
tricate  and  obscure.  He  does,  and  can,  know  little  save  what 
we  tell  him.  He  does,  and  must,  rely  on  that.  What  shall 
we  offer  him  and  them  ?  What  light  and  leading  shall  we 
give  his  ignorance  ?  Shall  we  enlighten  it,  or  take  advantage 
of  it  ? 

BY  WHAT  MOTIVE  SHALL  WE  LEAD  HIM 

to  give  us  business  ?  Shall  we  appeal  to  his  manly  honor  and 
tender  love  toward  those  whom  he  has  made  helpless  and 
dependent  and  placed  in  constant  danger  ;  and  shall  we  con¬ 
tract,  in  substance  and  in  method,  in  absolute  conformity  to 
his  duty  and  their  necessity ;  and  shall  we  strive  by  every 
possible  prudence  to  make  every  dollar  of  his  payment  as 
effective  as  possible  through  low  cost  constantly  ascertained 
and  applied ;  and  shall  we  keep  his  savings  strictly  to  the 
sacred  trust  for  his  family  alone,  which  we  have  urged  him 
to  place  with  us,  nor  allow  it  to  be  made  prize  by  some  more 
lucky  man  upon  some  hard  chance  ?  Or  shall  we  show  him  a 
speculation  whose  cost  he  can  not  know  for  years,  and  which 
is  based  on  nothing  else  than  the  putting  of  all  or  part  of 
his  family’s  protection  and  its  cost  at  hazard  against  that  of 
other  families  ?  Shall  we  teach  him  how  absolutely  to  protect 
his  family ;  or  how  to  make  a  speculation  of  family  protec¬ 
tion  ?  That  is  the  question  of  most  vital  and  pressing  present 
importance,  both  to  the  family  and  to  the  public,  to  domestic 
and  social  economics,  to  the  welfare  of  the  home,  and  to  the 
integrity  of  public  morals,  which  is  to  be  solved  in  the  future 
development  of  life  insurance.  Is  it  to  be  restored  to  its 
inborn  purpose  of  a  pure,  self-denying,  universal  beneficence, 
or  become  a  conglomeration  of  schemes  of  universal  specula¬ 
tion  and  avarice,  to  be  buried  out  of  sight  when  a  misin- 
structed  and  debauched  public  intelligence  and  sentiment 
rouse  to  a  sense  of  the  wrong  done  to  them,  and  to  a  de¬ 
structive  reaction  ?  In  the  answer  to  that  question,  not  only 
each  company,  but  each  agent  as  well,  has  a  share  both  of 
work  and  of  responsibility ;  responsibility  to  his  own  genera¬ 
tion  and  to  those  which  are  to  come. 


